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“Your Community” 


A first-rate aid to ministers in parish work is Joanna 
C. Colcord’s Your Community: Its Provision for Health, 
Education, Safety, and Welfare.* Almost 30 years ago 
the Russell Sage Foundation issued the first edition of 
What Social Workers Should Know About Their Com- 
munities, by Margaret F. Byington, as a guide to social 
workers and others who wanted to gather data “as a basis 
for efforts to improve local living conditions.” The pam- 
phlet went through four editions, and proved to be of 
even greater value to non-professional students of social 
conditions than to social workers themselves. 

Miss Colcord’s book, therefore, was planned for the 
general public. It contains “suggestions for groups of 
persons desirous of securing a rounded picture of their 
own community, especially as to the provision which that 
community makes to conserve the health and safety and 
to promote the education and general welfare of its in- 
habitants. . . . It suggests . . . the type of information that 
might be assembled and studied by intelligent citizens and 
citizens-to-be, in order to have a background from which 
to attack the problem of supplying community lacks and 
improving existing services.” 

It is assumed that the area studied will be that of “some 
political subdivision of government.” If it is used for 
smaller areas, such as neighborhoods or wards of a city, 
some of the data may not be available. Individuals or 
groups desiring to study only one or two phases of com- 
munity life can use the chapters on their special problems. 

General suggestions for gathering and recording data 
are first presented. Then, different aspects of community 
life are treated. For each topic, there are questions sug- 
gesting the data to be gathered. Sources of information 
are also given. Each topic is subdivided to show the ma- 
jor points of interest in that field. The subjects treated 
include “Community Setting, Founding, and Develop- 
ment,” “Local Government,” “Provision for Dealing With 
Crime,” “Provision for Public Safety,” “Workers, Wages, 
and Conditions of Employment,” “Housing, Planning and 
Zoning,” “Provision for Health Care,” “Distribution of 
Health Care,” “Provision for the Handicapped,” “Educa- 
tional Resources,” “Opportunities for Recreation,” “Re- 
ligious Agencies,” “Public Assistance,” “Special Provi- 
sions for Child Care,” “Foreign-Born and Racial Groups,” 
“Clubs and Associations,” and “Agencies for Community 
Planning and Coordination.” 


*New York, Russell Sage Foundation (130 East 22nd St.) 
1939. 85 cents. 


A list of all the agencies mentioned in the text, with 
their addresses is appended, and also a bibliography which 
includes all the books and pamphlets cited. 


Large-Scale Business Problems 


In response to a request from Senator Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey, chairman of the Temporary National Economic 
Committee which is investigating monopolistic practices 
in business, the Corporation Survey Committee of the 
Twentieth Century Fund gave him the results of its stud- 
ies, indicated the need for further data, and recommended 
lines of investigation which could be best followed out by 
a government committee. 

The Twentieth Century Fund committee tried to find 
out “what have been the actual effects of ‘big business’ in 
the American economy.” It confined its study “to the 
record of performance of giant corporations, as compared 
with small concerns,” and did not deal with “the broader 
problems of competitive restraints and monopolistic prac- 
tices.” It decided that “the question of whether big busi- 
ness is good or bad should be looked at from at least six 
points of view—from that of: (1) the consumer, (2) la- 
bor, (3) the investor, (4) management, (5) other busi- 
ness firms, and (6) the American citizen.” 

The consumer’s main interest is in the price and quality 
of goods. Labor is interested “primarily in good wages, 
reasonable hours of work, steady jobs, and satisfactory 
working conditions, and a voice in the control of them.” 
The investor wants a stable and satisfactory return on 
his investment. Managers want good salaries and a free 
field to advance. Business concerns other than the giants 
are concerned about the effect of size on competition. As 
citizens we want “a social order which offers us reason- 
able security as individuals and the greatest possibility of 
individual freedom, development and expansion. We 
want a political system which permits the free working 
of democracy. We want an economic system that pro- 
duces goods most efficiently—and also the income with 
which to buy them—and which provides the fullest oppor- 
tunity for initiative and progress.” 

The committee found that “one-tenth of one per cent 
of the nation’s corporations—those with assets of over 
$50 million—own more than one-half the total assets of 
all corporations put together.” But over two fifths of the 
nation’s economic activities are not incorporated. In 
some industries the giant corporations do not present any 
problem,—for example, construction and women’s cloth- 


ing. 
The committee found that “big business is largely con- 
centrated in four major fields, all of which are highly in- 
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corporated: (1) public utilities, where a little over one 
per cent of the corporations own over 83 per cent of the 
total corporate assets; (2) manufacturing, in which the 
giants, numbering but one tenth of one per cent, represent 
46 per cent of the corporate wealth; (3) mining and quar- 
rying, where one fifth of one per cent of the companies 
control 35 per cent of the assets; and (4) banking, in 
which seven tenths of one per cent of all national banks 
hold 47 per cent of the total assets of all such institutions.” 

However, in manufacturing “the predominance of big 
business varies greatly among the 84 separate kinds of 
manufacturers for which we have figures. At one extreme 
is the cigarette industry, with over 90 per cent of all its 
workers employed in the four largest companies. At the 
other, is women’s clothing with the six largest companies 
employing less than 4 per cent of all the workers in the 
industry.” 

Manufacturing concerns employing more than 1,000 
workers increased during the period from 1909 to 1919, 
when they employed 27 per cent of all the wage workers, 
but in 1929 they employed only 24 per cent. The com- 
mittee has not been able “to get any conclusive figures on 
whether big business is playing a larger or smaller role 
in American life as the years pass. In some branches of 
industry—excluding banking—the giant companies have 
probably reached their peak and are no longer growing in 
relation to the smaller concerns.” 

On the other hand, the trend in banking has been to- 
ward concentration. During the period from 1920 to 
1931, the proportion of total loans and investments held 
by the 20 largest banks increased from 15 to 27 per cent. 
In 1930, the 25 largest banks, exclusive of mutual savings 
banks, held 30 per cent of total deposits and in 1935 they 
held 38 per cent, a gain of more than one fourth. 

The committee found that during the period, 1931-1933, 
among the corporations which made any net income at 
all, the large corporations made a lower rate of return 
than the small ones, while among those that lost money 
the large corporations had a lower rate of loss than the 
small ones. Thus “bigness seems to act as a stabilizing 
factor.” On the other hand, big banks usually have a 
larger rate of return than the small ones. 

During this period the proportion of net income which 
was paid out as dividends increased with the size of the 
company. Those with assets of less than $50,000 paid out 
from 36 to 60 per cent of their net income while those 
with over $50,000,000 paid out more than they earned, 
ranging from 103 to 109 per cent, and showing the im- 
portance of surpluses to draw upon. 


A study of the history of large corporations from 1900 
to 1934 revealed that the big profits gained through the 
ownership of their stock comes from increases in market 
values rather than from the payment of dividends. 

A study of the salaries paid to management by 570 of 
the largest companies in 1934 and 1935 showed that they 
ranged from $2,000 a year to $1,000 a day. Five out of 
six of the chief executives were paid less than $75,000 a 
year. Nearly one third received less than $25,000 while 
somewhat over a third received from $25,000 to $50,000. 
Slightly over one per cent of the corporations paid their 
first officers salaries of $200,000 or over. 

Salaries vary with the size of corporations. In 1932, 
for example, the average for the top executive in a con- 
cern with assets of $1,000,000 to $5,000,000 was $21,000 
while for concerns with assets of $50,000,000 or more it 
was $82,000. They also vary between industries. In 
1934 and 1935 the concerns which paid their top execu- 


tives over $300,000 were in service and trade while in 
“financial corporations,” at the other end of the scale, the 
top executives “received $55,000 and $79,000 respectively 
in 1934 and 1935.” 

Salaries go up faster and farther in good times than 
wages and dividends and go down more slowly and not 
so far in bad times. In 1931 in corporations which paid 
dividends the officers’ compensation was 42.2 per cent of 
dividends, in 1932 it was 53.5 per cent and in 1933 it was 
62.4 per cent. In 1933 the aggregate payments to officers 
were 38 per cent below the 1928 level while average wage 
rates were 23 per cent below. But total wages are de- 
creased not only by wage cuts but by short time and un- 
employment, causing the wage earners to suffer a larger 
reduction in total income than officers. In 1934 payments 
to officers were 68 per cent of those in 1928. Wage rates 
in 1934 were 86 per cent of 1928 but total income of wage 
earners had increased much less because a large amount 
of short time and unemployment still existed. 

In conclusion the Twentieth Century Fund committee 
declares “it is impossible for us on the basis of our in- 
vestigation to say now whether the giant corporation is, 
on the whole, either ‘good’ or ‘bad’ economically. This 
leads us to the only positive recommendation which the 
committee can make for public policy: until we know much 
more than we do now about the effects of big business, 
penalties—legislative or otherwise—should not be placed 
upon business merely because of its size unless clearly 
justified by the evidence. The converse of this is also 
sound. We do not yet know enough to say that small 
business is better or worse than big business—merely be- 
cause of its size. Subsidies or other favors based on small 
size are, we believe, unwise in the present state of our 
knowledge.” 

The Twentieth Century Fund committee, therefore, 
urged the Temporary National Economic Committee to 
seek information that will enable it to,answer a number of 
important questions. It should find out whether big busi- 
ness has made it possible for the public to buy more goods 
of a higher quality than the public would otherwise have 
been able to buy. It should compare the record of giant 
corporations with smaller business concerns on wage pay- 
ments, continuity of employment, working conditions, and 
collective bargaining. It should find out what effect big 
business has on its smaller competitors, particularly from 
advantages arising from huge size and great financial 
strength in addition to the normal advantages of large- 
scale operation. 

Another question affecting directly the business and 
personal lives of hundreds of thousands and indirectly the 
welfare of the nation is: “Does employment in a big cor- 
poration give as much opportunity for the development of 
the individual American citizen as the small concern—for 
the stimulation and effective release of those qualities of 
initiative, independence and self-realization which are 
commonly held to be desirable both for the individual and 
the nation ?” 


It is also important to explore the question of optimum 
size in different leading industries to see whether giant 
corporations have grown so large as to have passed the 
point of greatest efficiency. 

The committee believes that “too great a concentration 
of power and control over any part of our collective life 
is dangerous to the nation. This is equally true of busi- 
ness, of labor and of government. Concentration of power 
is dangerous, in our judgment, not because of any inherent 
viciousness in those who happen to be in power, but be- 
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cause mistakes of judgment, when they are made, are on 
such an enormous scale. This is especially true of the 
economic system on which all of us depend for our living, 
in which area the growing concentration of power in the 
hands of government and labor organizations, as well as 
corporations, creates important problems. The giant cor- 
poration has raised a serious question as to whether too 
vast a power over jobs, wages and the conditions under 
which men and women spend most of their waking hours, 
has not been put into the hands of the few men who con- 
trol vast companies—industrial empires with hundreds of 
thousands of employe citizens. Not only do these officers 
have direct power over the destinies of their workers, but, 
by their decisions to reduce or expand operations, they 
can and do largely control the ebb and flow of the business 
cycle—with incalculable effects on the welfare of the na- 
tion as a whole.” 

Although control of large corporations is supposed to be 
in the hands of stockholders, in practice their control is 
commonly assumed to be slight. “But what are the facts? 
And if stockholders do not control, should they, and how 
could they? A vital question here is this: assuming that 
the stockholders of gigantic privately-owned corporations 
exercise little control over corporate policies, have their 
interests as owners suffered because of this lack of con- 
trol? Has control by management been exercised wisely 
and judiciously in the interest of the real owners?” 

The committee hopes that answers to the questions it 
has raised will be found and that constructive policies will 
be applied to existing conditions. Obviously, this under- 
taking is one of the most important ever attempted in the 
history of the nation. 


An English Pacifist on National Service 


The “Implications of National Service; Christians and 
State Claims” are discussed by Leyton Richards, well- 
known English pacifist, in Christian World (London) of 
March 2. Dr. Richards believes that the call to voluntary 
National Service issued by the British government as a 
part of its defense plans raises vital questions for British 
Christians. He says that he never has “wittingly” assisted 
“the nation to organize itself for war.” “Nor will I ever 
do so,” he continues, “for in the light of my Christian 
faith I consider such assistance to be not service but dis- 
service alike to my country and to the wider human family 
of which I am a member. ... The church . . . is a far more 
inclusive concept than any national state; and inevitably 
if I serve the state by going to war (or preparing for it) 
I create schism in the church by setting Christians behind 
national frontiers one against another. . . . Why is the 
nation deemed to be the organization to which I must give 
my supreme loyalty? And why, if I am already rendering 
human service (as I believe I am in various ways), must 
I divert and limit myself to the narrower confines of ‘Na- 
tional Service’? . . . The entire scheme . . . is designed as 
an integral part of our equipment for war: it contains 
not a single option directed towards human advance or 
the re-making of the social fabric; it never recognizes by 
a single syllable that the Christian’s paramount duty is to 
do the will of God in Jesus Christ, or that in so doing he 
serves the best interests of the state of which he is a citi- 
zen. . .. The demand for National Service is a challenge 
to Christian men and women to think out once again the 
whole problem of the authority of the state and the legiti- 
macy of its claim upon the service of the citizen.” 

He does not attempt to “outline a political philosophy 
which would comply with a Christian outlook.” But he 
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insists that “the key to such a philosophy and the point 
of view from which to scrutinize the National Register” 
is to be found in the New Testament statements: “Render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and to God the 
things that are God’s” and “we ought to obey God rather 
than men.” 


The Fortune Survey 


The quarterly survey by Fortune in the April issue finds 
opinion almost equally divided on the “main thing holding 
back greater prosperity.” Of the total replies, 25.1 
per cent said “business leaders,” 23.3 per cent “New 
Deal,” 17.5 per cent “labor,” 11.1 per cent “events abroad,” 
and 23.0 per cent “Don’t know.” “In no class, no occu- 
pation, no part of the country is there a majority of peo- 
ple blaming any one of the elements as chiefly responsible 
for business conditions. Labor blames the leaders of busi- 
ness first, but little more than it blames labor itself and 
the New Deal combined. Executives point to the New 
Deal, but more of them pick the other three causes to- 
gether. Four parts of the country put the largest blame 
upon businessmen, but three others (Northeast, Northwest 
Plains, and Pacific Coast) point to the New Deal. And 
in practically every group and place there are approxi- 
mately 10 per cent who believe that events abroad are at 
the bottom of our troubles. When it comes to remedies, 
“the bulk of the people who find the New Deal at fault 
are, quite consistently, in favor of repealing some of the 
New Deal so that the nation may go ahead. The others, 
however, no matter what they think is wrong, are mainly 
for letting things stand about as they are, neither extend- 
ing nor repealing reforms.” 

This pathetic picture of confusion shows how little 
headway has been made in America by adult political 
education. 

Almost half of those replying (46.4 per cent) approved 
larger old-age pensions, while 35.8 per cent disapproved, 
and 19.8 per cent expressed no opinion. But a slight ma- 
jority of the prosperous voted “No” and just over three- 
fifths of the poor, “Yes.” 

One of the few points on which there was substantial 
agreement was the desirability of a large army and navy 
“capable of protecting this continent” ; 81.6 per cent “Yes,” 
11.0 per cent “No,” 7.4 per cent “Don’t know.” This 
conviction, Fortune points out, “runs almost without vari- 
ation through all economic levels and among the young, 
who would do the fighting if war came, as well as among 
their elders.” So large a majority is “practically without 
precedent in Survey findings... .” 

But opening the United States to a larger number of 
European refugees is disapproved by a slightly larger ma- 
jority, 83.0 per cent, while only 8.7 per cent approve and 
8.3 per cent “don’t know.” The Jews are the only group 
who disagree (69.8 per cent vote “Yes” and a quarter 
“No”). 

A third of those replying think that anti-Semitism is 
growing, while 45.7 per cent think it is not, and a fifth 
“don’t know.” Since November, 1938, there has been a 
decided increase of those in doubt, a corresponding drop 
from a slight majority in those who think there is no 
change, and practically no difference in the proportion of 
those who think it is growing. But the latter are in a 
majority in all cities of more than 25,000 population. 
Fewer than half of the reasons given for anti-Semitism 
are “critical of the Jews as Jews,” although almost a fifth 
of those given by Jews were “critical of their people.” 
The editors of the Survey conclude that “those who be- 
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lieve that anti-Semitism here is growing, and trace the 
world trend in that direction to faults of the Jews them- 
selves would come to 18.7 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. The people who favor denying admission to immi- 
grants and who also find fault with the Jews would be the 
equivalent of 33.4 per cent.” 


Problems in Adult Education 


Luther H. Gulick, speaking before the annual meeting 
of the New York Adult Education Council on March 23, 
pointed out that the following forces caused the present 
“nation-wide interest in self-education after school”: “uni- 
versal literacy, new mechanisms of communication, in- 
creased work-free time, urbanization, insecurity, techno- 
logical evolution, and advance of science which is related to 
life, and democracy.” Since each of these is “even now still 
a rising tide,” “we stand at the threshhold of develop- 
ments.” It is important to “try to avoid the pitfalls into 
which other educational advances have fallen.” He suggests 
three points: “the great need of keeping before us the 
whole picture of the educational life of a human being 
from first to last”; “educational procedures . . . suited to 
grown-ups” which will “call for more freedom, more in- 
dividual work, more discussion, more elasticity, more va- 
riety”; and salaries sufficient to “attract individuals ca- 
pable of working ahead experimentally in a new field.” 
The address is reprinted in the April 1 Bulletin of the 
Council (254 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y.). 


The German “People’s Car” 


There has been much talk in the press about the new 
German “People’s Car” which is to be cheap enough to 
make it possible for most workers to own one. But a 
different interpretation is given by Joachim Haniel in 
Neues Tagebuch, a German émigré weekly, reprinted in 
Current History (New York) for March. Ordering a car 
is “described as at once a wise and patriotic act’ while 
“failure to subscribe demonstrates folly and lack of patriot- 
ism.” The cars are to cost 990 marks (about $350) and 
are to be paid for on the installment plan at the rate of five 
marks weekly (about $1.75). The contract form, however, 
includes a clause which states specifically that the “cost of 
. .. insurance is to be charged against the purchaser.” But 
insurance for the first two years would add 200 marks 
(about $70) to the purchase price, meaning that it would 
take almost five years, instead of four to pay for the car. 

But while the purchaser “from the moment of his signa- 
ture is absolutely bound to the contract and its weekly 
payment of five marks” the plant promises only “an order 
number to be issued after production starts.” The first 
car will be ready “toward the end of 1939,” so that the 
“approximate delivery date” cannot be known by the sub- 
scriber until early 1940. No matter how high the order 
number he receives he will have “no legal recourse.” He 
cannot cancel the contract, and, even after full payment 
has been made, “he would have to leave his money in the 
care of the Labor Front, earning not a penny in interest.” 
Since “rights are not transferable,” his savings book can- 
not be sold or used as collateral security. Even if the 
Labor Front which handles the payments should release 
an individual from the contract, it may keep 20 per cent 
of the payments and the interest earned. 

But Herr Haniel comments that, after the car has been 
paid for, it will cost at least 75 marks a month to operate 
it “with the most careful and moderate use. . . . Even the 


better-off employes in Germany cannot afford that sum.” 

So he concludes that “the true meaning” of the scheme 
is “the substantial ‘saving’ involved in drawing several 
hundred million marks annually from the pockets of the 
workers,” and the fact that the factory would be “of stra- 
tegic value in war time and an asset in times of peace.” 


Germany and the Balkan States 


“Fear, disillusionment and bewilderment” are now 
“universal over the Balkans,” according to Albert Viton, 
an American journalist who has spent several years in 
Europe and the Near East. In the Spring issue of Amer- 
ican Scholar (New York), he writes, “All classes have 
been affected; not a walk of life but has lost its stability 
and sense of security. . . . Personal liberty, freedom of 
speech and of press, democratic rights and freedom of 
conscience look more and more like unrealizable dreams. 
Armaments have replaced social legislation; the good life, 
with all its cultural connotations, has been pressed into 
uniform ; international rivalries have been sharpened ; ra- 
cial and religious antagonisms have been artificially stimu- 
lated ; economics bears no resemblance to its old self. The 
middle class—up to now the most vigorous, after all— 
and its intellectual exponents grope in darkness.” In 
Greece, the press is “as good a reflection of official Reich 
policy as one can wish.” In Hungary “the best possible 
recommendation for a high administrative post” is one 
from the German minister. 

German influence is not yet so powerful in Rumania 
but the German minority has more freedom than any 
other, and the government has not dared to act against 
the leaders of their political organizations (forbidden to 
Rumanians) even after conclusive proof of their “connec- 
tion with treasonable activity under the Reich’s guidance.” 
The Fascist Iron Guard was supported with “money, 
brains and perhaps ammunition” by Germany. From 40 
to 50 per cent of all the foreign trade. of the Balkan states 
is with Germany. 

Three factors have aided the Nazi advance. In Hun- 
gary and Poland the Nazis have exploited the discontent 
of the rural population. Since the World War govern- 
ment employes have become an important social class. 
“In the Balkans this class, vitally interested in maintain- 
ing its income and determined to perpetuate its power, 
weighs the scales heavily in favor of fascism.” Another 
important factor, according to the writer has been “direct 
British assistance at first and benevolent toleration after- 
wards.” Great Britain, Mr. Viton says, “could have 
checked the Nazi advance at any time had it wanted to 
do so, and in this it would have had the support of the 
vast majority of the Balkan peoples.” Whether or not 
the Balkan states become “German colonies, depends upon 
Great Britain’s policy.” 


Group Work Institute 


The School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio, is sponsoring a three 
weeks’ Institute for a limited number of experienced pro- 
fessional group workers on May 29 to June 16, 1939. 
Courses will be offered in principles of group work, prob- 
lems in supervision of group work, the understanding of 
individuals in groups, the place of creative art in group 
work and methods of workers’ education. Announcement 
of this Institute may be obtained on application to the 
School of Applied Social Sciences. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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